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other elements of an idealistic nature, and he urges that these latter ele- 
ments are really internal to his point of view, not mere inconsistencies to be 
made the basis of an argumentum ad hominem against his empiricism. 
Dr. Douglas considers Mill as thus furnishing an example of an immanent 
development, all the more instructive because of the unconscious blending 
of different tendencies. It is the aim of this study to disentangle and relate 
these tendencies ; to see "how Mill's preconceptions are partly corrected by 
his half-conscious use of a more adequate logic ; and how in spite of this, 
these preconceptions of which he is never wholly rid, foil his endeavors and 
vitiate his conclusions." This plan is carried out by frequent quotation and 
copious reference. As a whole, this work gives by far the fairest view of 
Mill which has been presented, and prepares the way for a full appreciation 
of his place in the development of English thought in this century. 

J. H. Tufts. 

Die Philosophk der Freiheit. Von Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Berlin, 
Emil Felber, 1894. — pp. 242. 

Freedom, the author asserts, is a fact that stares us in the face, and those 
who deny it do so through misunderstanding. It is obvious that an action 
is not free if the agent does not know why he does it, but how does the 
matter stand with reference to an action which is performed after the rea- 
sons for and against it have been considered ? This involves an inquiry 
into the nature of Thought, for only when we know what Thought is can 
we tell what part it plays in human action. Thought is a principle which 
exists for itself, and from it arise Notions which are applied to the given 
element of experience. The latter element is the necessary consequence of 
individuality, and the function of Thought is to restore the unity of the Ego 
with the world which particularity has broken. Freedom can be under- 
stood by means of this analysis. In action, as in knowledge, there is a 
given element to which the mind adds conceptions of its own. Only, in 
this case, the given does not determine in any way the conceptions which 
the mind applies, and, as these conceptions constitute our motives to action, 
this means that our motives are not determined. 

Monism is the doctrine that the world is given as a duality of subject and 
object, but becomes a unity through knowledge. Thought unites what sen- 
sation has separated. The distinction between subject and object is there- 
fore not absolute and there is no thing-in-itself. Further, Monism means 
that experience cannot be transcended at all, and it therefore excludes 
the notions of End, World-Ruler, etc. All that exists is a multitude of par- 
ticular persons and things forming somehow a unity. It is not made very 
clear why " Monism " should involve this, and no attempt is made to show 
how one can get at the notion of a multitude of individuals, if one is to 
keep entirely to experience on its phenomenal side. Yet the views thus 
assumed determine to a large extent the author's results. Since Monism 
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excludes everything beyond experience, man's being is not dependent on 
any first principle or ground of all existence. He is therefore thrown upon 
himself ; makes his own ends ; and determines his own actions. " Monism," 
in short, necessarily involves freedom. 

It is difficult to find out exactly what Dr. Steiner understands by ' free- 
dom.' He defines it differently in different places, and involves himself in 
contradictions in attempting to answer objections. The best part of the 
book is the chapter on " The Worth of Life," which contains a thorough 
and suggestive criticism of Pessimism. It is a remarkable piece of writing, 
and Hartmann refers to it in his noteworthy article x in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophic und Philosophische Kritik (Band 106, Heft. i). In other 
parts of the work there are passages of value, but the book is too uncritical 
and dogmatic to be satisfactory as a whole. There is throughout a lack of 
thoroughness and cohesion. David Irons. 



Cours de philosophic Par Charles Dunan, Professeur de Philoso- 
phic au College Stanislas, Docteur es Lettres. Paris, Librairie A. Dela- 
grave, 1893. — pp. 336. 

A book destitute both of index and table of contents is condemned 
already by the impatient reviewer, and it must be confessed that in the 
present instance the body of the work presents no weighty arguments to 
overcome such a prejudice. We have here a clearly written text-book of 
the 'old psychology.' The writer is well acquainted with the French 
literature of the subject ; wastes much ammunition in attacks on the Scot- 
tish School ; and shows only in one or two instances the least acquaintance 
with the theories of modern Germans. There is absolutely no mention of 
experimental results on any point ; indeed, the author so completely ignores 
the leading problems of the time as to discuss attention, in a single para- 
graph, out of all relation to his treatment of the will. The three main 
divisions of the work are entitled : " Sensibility," " Intelligence," and 
" Activity," — a classification which speaks for, or rather against, itself. 
Two chapters on " Animal Psychology " and " Aesthetics " are added. 
There is nowhere any account of the simple sensation : the subheads under 
"Sensibility" are "Pleasure and Pain," "Impulse," "The Sentiments," 
" Passions and Emotions "; and the second part begins with a discussion of 
space, wherein, by the way, a local sign is defined as if it belonged to dermal 
sensations only. Under " Memory " we have the remarkable statement 
that, in order to recognize a mental state, it suffices to be able to distinguish 
it from an hallucination or an actual perception. Attention means for the 
writer merely voluntary attention. The discussion of abstract and general 
ideas is far from bad, but " Reason " is treated in a grotesquely Kantian 
manner, being divided into the understanding, with its principles, and the 

1 Summarized on page 446 (vol. IV) of this Review. 



